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tims of a stale .philosophical vocabulary— : because the origin is a mystery, 
is this a proof that in the portrait there -is ' creation '? B. can claim only 
that we have not gotten at the 'cause' but not that such is not existing. 

Still, once B. gets to 'la vie', then, like the aeroplane which has diffi- 
culty to rise at first, but once off the ground flies splendidly, B. becomes 
magnificent and fascinating (pp. 155 ff.). Nothing could give more the 
impression of being philosophy, without being really that — if by philos- 
ophy one means like Descartes " les choses que nous concevons fort claire- 
ment et fort distinctement ". We listen once more with delight to the 
song of nature with its .endless resources, with its stages of progress from 
mere organization to instinct, then to life and then to consciousness which 
" souleve le fardeau de la matiere, qui s'appesantit sur elle comme une 
chape de plomb et ne tend a rien moins qu'a Tetouffer en brisant son 61an" 
(p. 162). Everything ends in a fine poem "of beautiful and subtle images — 
and images of a creation not "accomplie une fois pour toutes et, en 
quelque sorte, intemporelle " but " d'un incessant devenir createur" (p. 
168). As Gaultier expresses it, " A proprement parler, dans la philosophie 
bergsonienne il n'y a pas de choses, il n'y a que de Taction: de Faction 
qui, se faisant, s'exprime, a travers de Taction qui se defait, en formes 
imprevues, le tout jailli d'un centre d'ou les mondes s'elanceraient comme 
les fusees d'un immense bouquet" (p. 170). 

Gaultier endeavors to shield B. when he says: "les critiques oublient 
que, si mystique que Ton soit, on ne peut jamais s'exprimer qu'avec des 
idees et' des mots" (p. 173). But exactly; if one is consistent one ought 
to stop trying to express oneself since one can do it only by such inade- 
quate means. 

Gaultier gives one this impression which is typical of so many Bergson- 
ites when they allow themselves to be caught in those subtle spider-webs 
made of invisible threads. They are caught without knowing it but 
caught irremediably. Is it not well known that ropes made of spider 
threads are stronger than steel? 

Albert Schujz. 

Smith College. 

Common Sense and the Rudiments of Philosophy. By Charles G. 

Hooper. London, Watte and Co. Second Edition. 19a).— pp. viii, 130. 

This is a well-written little book. It aims to expound the nature of com- 
mon-sense and to develop its philosophical implications. These the -author 
approves. He defines common-sense not by a set of 'intuitions ', but as 
a fart of the whole conscious process and complex of personality which 
tacitly infers the existence of self and surrounding objects conceived as 
Bmgular, concrete and fundamentally material ratifies, and which also 
tacitly infers so much of the natur* of things and persons coming within 
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the range of individual experience and so much of our own powers of 
action as enables us to act towards them effectively for the attainment of 
the more obvious and commonly accepted ends of life rather than the 
more momentous and ideal. The first part of the book shows how the 
world of common-sense is built up and analyzes it. It is seen to be 
realistic, to subordinate the abstract to the concrete, the universal to the 
singular, and to have many important practical and social bearings. The 
more philosophical part of the work, containing the explicit and developed 
speculation, is found in the last two chapters, the one dealing with com- 
mon-sense and the philosophy of knowledge, the other with common-sense 
and the philosophy of causation. In epistemology the author is anti-prag- 
matist. Genuine science has, he holds, an object-matter which is correc- 
tively real; truth is impartially objective. The peculiar object-matters of 
philosophy are relations. Instead, however, of dealing with these after 
the manner of the " new " realists, he deals here principally with the- 
traditional problem of the relations of universals to individuals, as to* 
which he holds that factual and classific relations unite in the individual, 
and with " the chief question " of epistemology, namely, how relations »» 
experience can explain the relation of experience to the world of objective 
persons and things. To the latter question, he suggests the confessedly 
inadequate answer that " the relation of experience to physical reality is 
properly viewed as a relation of thought, through sense-perception, to- 
physical reality." Here, of course, is the crux about which idealistic phir- 
losophy and the philosophy of common-sense appear to differ radically. 
Passing to the problems of causation, the author, while opposing dualism 
and making the fullest admission of a physiological basis of consciousness;, 
nevertheless regards consciousness as a ' real condition ' of changes in 
personalities and the world, and even as involving an element of sponta- 
neity; assuming that the relation of consciousness to neural function is 
parallel to that of form to substance in a material body, he point's to the 
difference made by the form to mechanical action — knife-blade, saw and 
chisel for dividing things, rivet, screw or band for joining them together — 
as an analogy. Taking his stand on pluralism for the material world; he 
considers that things are both interactive and causally independent, ac- 
cording to circumstances, and the same holds in human relations. There: 
is such a thing as real contingency or chance, and not merely in our ig- 
norance. Distinguishing five contingent modes of causation, physical, 
chemical, vital, cognitive and social, he makes a special analysis of the cog- 
nitive and follows this with an account of the evolution of reason, the 
germs of which he finds in animal instincts. The whole discussion culmin- 
ates in a naturalistic but temperate view of man as capable of fulfilling 
within limits and without supernatural sanctions his human purposes, his 
relations to Nature being neither one of awed subservience to a mysterioua 
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Providence nor of angry protest to a malignant goddess " red in tooth and 
claw", but of "philosophic acquiescence combined with sustained interest 
in and growing knowledge of that ordered reality which is ultra-human ". 
It would be hard to find a better statement of reasoned common-sense : 
but! many will feel that human nature is more complex and the world, 
even if not governed by a " mysterious Providence ", more mysterious and 
surprising than is dreamt of in this philosophy. 

H. N, Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

Seneca. By Francis Holland. London, Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1920. — pp. vii, 205. 

Mr. Holland's book is primarily a biography. The author gives us with 
a good deal of detail and in a very pleasant literary style the facts of 
Seneca's life, an account of his ancestry, education, political offices and in- 
fluence, his exile, the conspiracy of Piso, his relations to Claudius, Agrip- 
pina, and Nero, and discusses interestingly his writings. A valuable and 
instructive part of the volume is the admirable translations of striking 
passages from the Letters to Seneca's friend, Lucilius the Epicurean, and 
from the De vita beata. Many of these throw light upon Seneca's prag- 
matic ethical values and applied Stoicism. The volume concludes with a 
chapter on " The Philosophy of Seneca " and an essay on Maecenas, the 
latter published originally in the Dublin Review, and not very intimately 
concerned with the chief theme of the work. 

Holland aptly characterizes Seneca's view of philosophy in the follow- 
ing sentences. The value of philosophy " lies not in words, but in realities. 
Nor do we pursue it in order to spend our days agreeably or to banish 
weariness from our leisure; it cultivates and forms the mind, orders life, 
guides our actions by showing us what to do and what not to do, sits at 
the helm and directs our course through the changes and chances of the 
world. What is the one true possession of man? Himself, answers Sen- 
eca. What is Liberty?— to be the slave of no want, of no chance, to meet 
Fortune on equal terms ; but if a man desire or fear external things he is 
so far the slave of him who has them to give or to withhold." He has 
small patience with abstract philosophy, with academic subtleties, and in 
this respect' he is like the other Stoics of the Empire. Wisdom is the con- 
stancy of enlightened will. It is man's divine prerogative to retire into 
the impregnable spiritual world of freedom and serenity, unmoved by 
sickness, poverty, obloquy, or the checks and entanglements of the body 
or physical things. To be master of these, is to be a Man. The dualism 
of spirit and matter is nowhere among the Roman Stoics more strongly 
accented than in the writings of Seneca. He was not an original or sys- 
tematic philosopher, but he was a wise statesman, directing the govern- 



